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Methods and Men 

By EVELYN MARIE STUART 



"Art wondrous long ; 

Yet to the wise her paths are ever fair, 

And patience smiles 

Though genius may despair." 



PATIENCE, it might be observed, not 
only smiles but is quite generally smiled 
upon by the public as a commendable 
asset to the artistic makeup, for we cannot 
but recognize and respect the taking of infi- 
nite pains. Skill, no less than genius, has won 
its laurels and one cannot doubt that a certain 
type of highly finished and exactly detailed 
pictures have called for the utmost nicety of 
skill in their fashioning. The common run of 
men will always admire a thing which must 
evidently have been difficult of accomplish- 
ment. It may fail to recognize inspiration but 
it will not pass over evidences of patient toil 
or exact skill. 

Schools come and go as the artistic pendu- 
lum swings from one extreme to the other 
and few dare differ from the mood and mode 
of the moment even in their opinions as to 
what constitutes great art. A truly broad ap- 
preciation of the good in all schools is rare 
enough these days and yet the real critic 
should never find any quarrel with a school, 
nor an artist be ranked by his school, but rath- 
er by hisplace therein. For, after all, how a 
man paints or models is not so important as 
how well, and the greatest experiments of all 
schools wiir always be entitled to the consid- 
eration as great artists. A man may paint as 



he sees or feels or pleases, and so long as he 
excels others essaying the same methods, rank 
high in his art. 

For this reason it might be maintained that 
men whose methods have now fallen into dis- 
repute are nevertheless destined to eternal 
fame. It is always the tendency of any age 
to decry the one just preceding as an era of 
gross deterioration in art and manner, at the 
same time exulting the era just preceding that 
and raising in a crescendo of worship as the 
ages recede into antiquity. Between the time 
when a thing has become old-fashioned and 
the time that it begins to assume the dignity of 
the antique it must, of necessity, undergo a 
period of humiliation and neglect. This ex- 
plains why antiques are so rare, most of them 
were lost or destroyed in the day when they 
had become merely old-fashioned. 

One is reminded of this by the present atti- 
tude toward men of a day just passed whose 
works have ranked high with collectors and 
whose modern criticism sometimes seeks to 
relegate to the limbo outside the pale of good 
art or good taste. Messonier, Bouguereau and 
Schreyer might be mentioned as affording con- 
spicuous examples among painters accorded 
the highest honors whom the criticism of the 
day now seeks to displace. 

It requires a courage almost akin to hero- 
ism to oppose even in slight degree the forces 
of cotemporary opinion; and, yet it would 
seem that any thoughtful person, scanning the 
vista of past history, could not but realize that 



the opinion of any hour will be subject to rev- 
erence in the next. 

So today as we exalt impressionism, lum- 
inism and all the methods most disregard ful 
of detail let us not forget that tomorrow may 
reserve the decision and fly to the opposite 
extreme. Indeed all methods are made vulgar 
and distasteful at last by schools. The faster 
the number of their advocates increases the 
sooner will they decline, in which respect they 
are subject to the law of all fashions. It is 
unfortunate that each man cannot produce 
individually with entire freedom from all 
•'school" influences. This, however, cannot be, 
for genius and originality are rare gifts, while 
talent and the capacity for imitation are fairly 
common. Hence the school, and hence the fact 
that the great men of any school are eternally 
great men. For this reason, alone, owners of 
works by men who have been in the highest 
form, but seem to be declining, may rest se- 
cure in the conviction of the intrusive worth 
of their possessions and admirers in the catho- 
licity of their taste. 

Every generation must, of necessity, do 
things differently, but that man who first or 
most successfully essays a certain style shall 
live, even though it is easily possible for any 
one to produce similar things by the same 
methods once their methods have been evolved. 
Turning to literature for an illustration, the 
fact that any cultured and erudite versifyer 
can produce verse in the Shakespearian style 
does not in the least impair the value or the 
standing of the 'T^ard of Avon." 

So, too, the fact that modern men could, if 
they would, paint in the manner of Bougue- 
rcau or Schreyer, or that they do not, but 
rather seek a fresh form of expression, should 
not, in the least, impinge the method of these 
men and the value of their work. To equal 
these men the artists of today must evolve a 
new method and only tomorrow or perhaps the 
day after can be trusted to render a just ver- 
dict between the two. Laying aside all preju- 
dice even a present day critic must admit the 
excellence of many things in these men's pic- 
tures. 

Bouguercau achieved superb and palpitating 
realism in his flesh painting, which the world 
will not soon surpass. He showed a power 
to realize beauty such as few men have ever 
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The Luxembourg Museum and Its Treasures 



THE great demand for reproductions of Luxembourg 
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surpassed and he possessed in abundance all 
the best gifts of the classicist. One cannot 
rank his pictures as mere stunts, examples of 
marvelous techni(|ue and skill in draughts- 
manship and finish, for they are pictorial in 
every sense of the word, harmoniously com- 
posed, beautifully colored, exquisitely beau- 
tiful. True, they do not thrill us with any 
vital message save that of beauty ; but does 
not this suffice; especially when it has atr 
tained such perfection? Advocates of the im- 
portance of the selective principle in art and of 
the necessity of elimination may observe that 
Bouguereau has not failed to employ these 
even in delineating the last reflection from a 
rose tinted finger nail. For has he not selected 
beauty and beauty alone as his theme? Does 
he not eliminate problems, emotions, individ- 
ualities, until his female figures are mere sym- 
bols of the outer beauty of flesh and blood? 
One might justly say that the beautiful women 
of Bouguereau seldom give a hint of any 
characteristic save a balance of qualities re- 
sulting in serenity, amiabiHty and poise. 



But what more does a truly beautiful wom- 
an need either within or without a frame? 
Does not this very repose and harmony of 
mind and temperament, so fatal to great 
achievement, still possess the fascination of 
enhancing beauty by setting up no rival at- 
tractions? Bouguereau indeed might be re- 
garded as an idealist rather than a realist hav- 
ing gloried in an idealization of the flesh re- 
alistically presented. 

Thorwalsden and Canova have been accused 
by more rugged sculptors of having debased, 
debauched and rendered saccharine an art 
essentially noble, and yet could we wish the 
world had never seen the work of these men? 
It does not seem possible, for they, too, ap- 
preciated the lure of the lovely. They sought 
pure beauty and came so near finding it that 
to the modern taste their work lacks character. 
Contrasted with such works as ''The Solitude 
of the Soul" or ''The Great Lakes" group 
their delicate beauties may seem trivial for 
these latter groups are clean and fresh and 
noble with great ideas and ideals. 



